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ABSTRACT 

ft study was conducted on the transition to adulthood 
aiong vcBen# age fourteen through tventy^fourf vhc vere high school 
dropouts or who did not attend college liiedlately after high school. 
Data fpr 1968*73 nas gathered in InterTiews and froi the Matlonal 
longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experiences The Inforiation 
obtained vas related to the subject's education, eaployaent, 
training, and faally experience. Relationships vece exmeined asong 
race^ school leaving^ lotherhood., and eiployient status. School 
leaving and the laalnence of aarrlage or a child vere found to be 
associated with a aaior shift toward faaily role; the child's arrival 
resulted In a shift towards positive work attitudes, Alaost two out 
of three Wack dropouts and one out of three whitt dropouts plan to 
return to school; however^ Most do not return. Dropouts experienced 
higher uneBployBent rates^ aore part*tlie work, and less pay than 
graduates, when dropouts were coipared to graduates after five years, 
findings revealed* that BOit graduates were working, and lost dropouts 
were not. By 1973 there were still substantial wage differences 
between graduates and dropouts. It was concluded that child* related 
considerations relate to dropping out and subsequently affect the 
ability of a woaan to take fornal training prograis and to find 
tteaningfui eaployient at a reasonable salary* (CSS) 
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The Transition from School to Adulthood 



The trtosition to adulthood is at best a difficult period for mmy 
^ yoimg AnfericM wnien. We tend to idealiEe a process whereby the 
"average" xAimg woman completes high school, then rationally makes^ 
decisions rega^ng further schooiijlg, career and fajnily and proceeds 
to implement her plans. The reality^. of course, can be far different 
for substantial proportions of young womer^^eavinfi school. Indeed, 
everi the sta&idard phrase^ "trarisition from ^hool to work" tega the 
question for a significant proportion of yuune women who^for various 
reasons tend to quickj.y become excluded from the economic mainstream. 

Given the theme of this conference^ this paper will focus on 

young women who either drop out frorn high school without conpleting 

the 12th grade or who cnmplete high school but do not imnediately 

attend collnge. ^ V/e will use data from the National Loncitudinal 

Surveys of Uxu^jv M^irk-t :::>:;. ^?rioi;oe of youn^^ women to examine both 

t he de t e r ml n an t g , and t he c on b equen c o f d r opp i ng o ut o f h i f3h s c hoo 1 . 

This survey initially interviewtd abuut 5,000 voun^ w%m^n %£r^-(l ih to 

'J^ in lytS. Th^^:u^ ::ar:e woman yivrv iii tcrvtewo'l annua: Iv br^tw^^on l')fij ! 

i 

ana 1973 and w^jr^' M.nnt-i un eyX^n^QiYv cattery of quDLJtiariJ rc-latinr to, 

it in pOJ.>u.I'/ t- :'..)! low /.rAT^^- v/,.::i-ri thr.Mjrn the I'-e'HM 

projea:^ luAAi.r^ rnanr^K^ t h^M r nLrrii i y and l-i:;; iuynen t ^ ■xncr I enc^'.> 
fj-jinci uorit wit:. Vi^'Av withu-uwal Vv( :\ A,.;n, r;.- : if i ^ |J;rL 1 

wor^^f, a^ ee/-'r^'i: r-Mir.t.; artor I'-.^vinf ::ci.ooi. I:, tij:: r^^^far-i^ w-" 

■ r 



have two principle objectives for this paper; firsts we present certain 

basic data relating to the association between race, school leaving^ 

motherhood and employTnent status not previously available in any 
3 

published-^burce. " Second^ we try to clarify some of the causal 
dimensions associated with trie above factors. 

School Leaving and. Family Status 

The association between school leaving and marriage and childbearing 

' k 

is obviously complex. Some young women may accelerate marriage and 
child raislrte plans as a preferable alternative to an iiii^appy school 
experience. Other yoimo women may be forced to prematurely terminate 
their education because. of an unplanned pregnancy or birth. One 
thing, however, in clear; once the child Is born, the presence of trffc 
child impoGec Gcvere c-nulralnts on the ability of the woman to adjust 
her planB, be thay work or continuin^^ education. 

It is of sume impgrtance to note that whilu fertility behavior ru^ults 

much n^ore (iphemeral . ^ Fur 'vx^jjnpiP, ^ru^ Ul^ i r^to u-'W:; h/'iulf' ( "ir^h ye^n.r 
a queBtion renardiriF: thf' yuan;: womar J s ion/- t^^^nm pi riLri-^what Ghe e>:noctn 
h- ^ioln,: ^t -1;-- ":\rL>, :t i ; i ■ : \r> '..r,ri.r- v^.rk 



» with a child By the second survey ^ date, there was a sharp shift away from 
e:^jr€Ssed positive work attitudes between the last interview before leaving 
school and the first interview after school leaving;* For whi te ^.ropouts , 
the percent expectinh^ to^ be working at age 35 declined from about ho to 28 
peroent through that school leaving transition year,^ For white high 
school graduates the decline was from about hB to 31 percent. Thus ^ 
consistent with approaching child birth^ there is a shift away from 
the work role attitude arid towards more traditional family attitudes. 
Once again, we cannot clarify the causation; for some women, a 
shift towards a rmnily orientation preceded the pregnancy and birth 
event. For others ^ the attitude shift may have represented a 
rationalization for a fertility fait acGoinpli . Also, for some women, 
o. sni ft towards reduc^^^l work expectations may hrive reflected the 
realit;;^ th>Lt their ^11] It;/ lo malntairi c'lr^er tier: had Leer, reti'iced. 

liy ti.Kj jcironl .Kirv^-y date after ieavli.f: fjchool, wnun all of 
the^e yaurin worr:er. hn. 1 -il ready had their firnt cd:i:l, for both the 
wr.ite irnnou*.:: ar^ i rraluaton in thi:^ '-nX^'-rry-, th'"^r^"^ war a major 
; :. T'^a.^*? 1 ii \:\^'ir '. • >f.:^ " :T: w.. r^k x ar I ^"n.; , ar": ; r- -'u^^ = 

V r t w 'H.' - a a S-i/j ] :.r a ':!.[]■:. 7a a: , a^w;' . a : » ^av! \ a 'i,:.'; 

* 

ira\!a*'a'^' • a' :;aL:aa -i ■ a^ ^ ah:. : w^!.- -t.av - i aa ' : . ':-X ■ ■ 

ta^ar^ia far-j:;/ V']" w:,^---a;; * arriv:!; • ' ' r- ' ^a.;a: 

I' - 'au , = a . a \r'i^\'i \ \ ^ r-' \' ' r . .'i , w ^ * : . . a , . :'v . *, w m, i\ :n ■ ] a ! \ 1 ■ 

w - .Ti^ i I" .-^ . A ; ! r' 'a . ;^ ' n ' . ; i" ' / "a^^ ■ * ' . - ^ a , * - a \ • 

a woman's loriF t^rm ri^r^per^t i ve^ r^r^riinp «fe^r wnrk nn^i '^'ari ! *^ . 

l:-" r- a ; i i - r. -Aa'a^. a ariaf; ' a : ':. a. , a= [ ^r.i "i-- 



and ecorLDmic .need far gainful activities outside of the home. In some 
instancts, the long and short tem dimensions of this' need are reflated 
iraaediately in labor force entry. For other women, the long^- tem 
work desires must of necessity be mediated by short term home commitments 
as well as a realization that more educational and training skills need 
first be acquired. One major problem, of coursei is that the »j Juj ati cj:i^ 
work-family juxLapositioii becomes more complex. .In rmr.^ nituations, 
completion of oiuoHtion and entry into employment can be much more 
effectively implemented if they precede child bearinc. Ac already 
noted, vhereas atLltuden arc easy to alter, behavior patterns cannot 
be readily reversed. 

Usini: the lonnitudinal dimensions of the NLl^ data, one can easily 
fci iow yonri^ hirh .:u\:<joI- dronuutn and ^^raauator: thi'oUf^n tdiO ochgol 
jeavinf^ t raii:i i tJ Oil iioiiiii] iiuw to aiK^fj 1 at.^Mi witri ^wi i ] 'ibeari n^ . 

Tnio •uniioe lonr I to ii iol! ijata may te rhit^oi lu rirur^^ 1. whicii indir^ateo 
tri*:* \i*^rnHnhH.t^^ ni' artfi v/h i t.^ nirr. orhoni f^raonn.^.f^r nnd dr^rnni'n with 

a cnLid L\\ re.ato;!: to thfjir hi^jh o-'oooi ctatu:i/' It mnr: be riOtod that 
ouroit ano I a i r r^r ^irt. 1 no ot y^"-*ro: io To ;"o:m"' .. ;^ t j.jf t ;■ ;0;V^^ :5;r*otdy 
roi : 0 '"o:!i t'-'for^^ '--nv:'.^: o^ofcj' . :/ : ^! : ; 'O^ o' * r"," '\r *h'- 

y .oo i.Oi-i; W' A.; > f :v>r.M. t ■ : .'^o/Jno. ■ p r'OO.t uf 

trie n.'jf'K r. uyi n^oinro (\/^( r\u">]i' r. rirr) nO'^M* r ^r'^'OO. M:*' [OmtI" h;o^' 



that many young womeh are jfble to continue their schooling at least to 
high school completion in spite of the fact that they had a $hild, 
Indeedi it may be seen more directly from Figure 2 that of those women 
who have not entered college and have had a first birth ^ vaiy substantial 
proportions bore that child ^vhile they were still trolled in school. 
As also may be noted, it is on^ after leaving school that one finds 
sharp increases in the proportion of yoiing women who are mothers, reaching 
U5 percent for a*il black high school dropouts by nine months after 
school leaving axid around 25 percent for black high school graduates 
and white^ dropouts . Only the white high school graduates postpone 
childbearing in Gignificant proportions wall beyond the high school 
leaving date. Of course, what this implies is tha^ substantial 
proportions of thf-se younf; vomuti are pregnant at the time thuy J eave 
uchooi, a fact whiah can severely eoh^Hralri tlurir uhort terin work and 
crducational joahi. ^ ' ^ 

. fftien thfe nl^h ^ichool dropoutLi in the samp^o were asked (at the 
iriterview after leavir.^ uchuul) wlty they droppol out, their roL^ponsos 

y pfjrcerit nV \h»' wni'.e rijpi.Jit. j an: ' ^ i:"r<---:,' -M' i /^'iV- - 
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ichool contributes significtotly to dropping out, Also^ perhaps 
even aoM ijfl^Qrt sntly ^ there is little evidence that blaok youth 
dropped out because of a direct dislike of school — b. phendmenon which 
Wats more prevalent among white dropouts I 

Perhaps the ijost impo^ant evidence vhich these data generate 
relatied^to the considerable desire of many of these youth to return 
to^choQl, Indeed, .as may be noted in Table 3? almost two of every 
three black high schgol dropouts indicates that sh# plans to return 
to school in contrast with only one of three for her white counterparts. 
Thus, regardless of the reason for -dropping out, we know that 
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motivation for returning to some form of formal schoolingN^s there. 
Unfortiinateiy 5 we also know that the vast majority of these youth 
do not return. The combination of fainlly responsibilit ies , 'limited > 
funds and perhaps ^ institutional, rigidities in the educational system 
undoubtedly prevent all but the most hi£^hly - rnotivated from returning. 
Of course i we should not downplay tfie fact that marriage and family 
as reasons for dropping out of school may in many instances only be 
t h e Q V o r t m a_n i f e s i a t i o n o f a /-^ e r i e r al c i i s s at i □ f a c t i o n w i t h t i i e kin d o f 
knowledge the' youth had been acquiring in high school.. Thus, indicating 
that vDne plans to return to school may be a vague staternent of a 
villirignecs to r'^'turn if the young woman ii^dood noes a reason for ^ 
doing so. 

Moving frf")m th»* preschool leavir.g to the post^hool leaving 
*■ , - ' ' 

period^ une may nutu tiuit significant pr^pbctiuns toF young* women 
■ . *■ ■ 

immediately strlve't,^! upgrade their skillLi by en t^'^ r i n/y forma] trriining 
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prograas. At the first interview after leaving ichool^ abogt 13 
percent of the white high school dropouts and 28 percent of the white , 

graduates indicated that th«y liad been enrolled in a fonnal training 
program during the preceding year—outside of their regular school 
participation. The corresponding -^lack 'figures were even higher; 19 
percent fdr the black dropouts and 3^ percent for the graduates. 
Thus, even ajnong the dropouts , thare are relatively substantial 
prcfportiJns y^o immediately try to improve their status through Tormal 
training. Table h indicates tha± there are major differences in the 
motivations behind training participation by' black and white female 
youth. For' example, over half of the white dropouts gave ''wanted to 
continue education" as the primary reason for t.^.ing training whereas 
almost two- thirds of the black dropouts gave wot^k or job related 
reasons for the trauiing. This pattern is consistent with the Knowledge 
tliat economic need may be o. greater training i^olivator for black than 
white youth. At the firut survey after droppinc out, hh perpent of the 
blacK high schjoi dropouts had had a child con:pared with^PJ percent for 
^helr whi-to noun turpurt:; , In cennrn;! , tlu^ bJ /ii^k dropout comoE froTn ;i 
poorer background nnd,^'in fact, 1:: about four and one half timos (^^5 
porcent corapar^d with 10 p^^rci'nt) a.^ likely to be recuivin;^ wcJ faro, 
Th:i:>, the \i\'irk y>vith, nr^^?r havlnr ir.:.pned cait, inny h^: nblo to 

-irt'ord tne "lux'jry," i r. t-rinn of^ tiro anii mori.'v, uf acquirlri^: non-J^^b 
o ; i li u t rai : 

it is t'> r^cu.i fit liil;; i.'")Lnl hivj at t i luti 1 iia l 

i'i*.a t r*''.:en^ in T^ft't-^ b'jt.h b'~';'er-"' ar/i af* N-^Mviri/^ .-diore , 
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black youth in all education •categorias and family statuses were much 
more likely to indicate that they plaii to be working at age 35, This 
fact surely reflects tfhe knowledge that their econoinic options in this 
regard. are severely constralnid. It is generally known that the-s 
earnings of black voraen %tb in mariy instances major component' of 
their 'family income, To these yoi^g wojnen, dropouts as well as 
graduates, their potential earnings offer the best avenue for long 
term financial security^ ^ > * ^ 

The considerable motivation behind the training desired of many 
of these young black high school dropouts is highlighted in Table 5. 
Of those who enrolled in a training program aft^ leaving school , 
black high school dropouts are seemingly much more 'likely than their 
white counterparts ^to stick with the program. Among white dropouts 
who enrolled in training, hO percent Completed their training, about 
10 percent were still enrolled as of 1973 and fully hh percent had 
droppel out of the program. In contrast, Uk percent .of the black 
dropouts had completed, kO percent vera still enrolled an4 only 10 
percent had dropped out. Indeed, black high school d^fepouts had 
about as good a training CQmpletipn record as black high school 
graduates. Thin pattern did not hold for thp white youth vhere'tAc 
white high school dropout was three timon as likely to prematurely 
leave^ training progrBm as iier graduating comiterpart . 

./The evidenr^e prenentc-d in this aectic^ of the papor l:j consintent 
with several prenisps. First, an extremely largo proportion of 
premature schygi leaving is associated with family reaRons , althonp:h 
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the direction of the motivation of course, reinains unclear* However, 
presdhool leaving attitudes regarding fMfiily and work are often times 
unrealistic as witnessed by the raajor work attitude shifts associated 
with school leaving and childbearing. -The chlldbearing event then 
makes the reconciliation of work desires and reality more difficult, 
particularly for young black women. While training programs , as 
currently implemented, can help in this regard, f or^ many womens the 
desire for meaningful employm^t cannot be easily met, as the labor 
force^ transition data in the following section will demonstrate. 



School Leaving and Early Labor Market Experiences 

A surprisingly rarge n™ber of young women who are not bound for 
college are already in the labor^ force before leaving high school. As 
shown in Table 6, labor force participation rates in the 10 months 
before leaving school ranged from a high of over 50 percent of white 
graduates to a low of only 25 percent of black dropouts.^" The low 
participation Of black dropouts may Teflect-ii .part t\im extremely % 
poor labor market, faced by black teenag^ women. ^Jevgrtheless , tiieir 
r e i a t i ve I an k o V ex p e r i e n n e w i t h j o b hi lui t i n g an d eirip 1 oy me n t c omp a re d 
with other womon tiieir age may Tna_ke it mora difficult for them to find 
work later. 



>f both V 
hich L^-h. 



betvtjen . f^rHfi ii^it ^.nr] drnpoutr; ran 



propo rt 1 'j: 



ool the^f^reat iTtaJority of high 
th'\? labor fore 
Part Qf thu 
Kp ' 'i\ r.t-d by th^j rr-ri 
l^-r.' rat'; : :a^" v i ■ j^ir. i v , r 
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dropouts than^^tfduates and more Mack vomen' tham white had children / 
vithin the fifst %ear 8i,fter leaving school. However, even among women 
with ^ohildren theFe were largt differtnees la^abor force attachment. 

Black gradiAtes with childi^en were mi4ch more likely to remain in the labor 
force than were other young mothers, as Table 7 shows, Apparently the 
majority of white women who had children shortly after \eaVine school pre- 
, ferred to stay at home for a time and to ^depend on their husband?s earnings 
-in th§ traditional mar^ier. Since 4any are married to imp who also 
left school at an early age^ a substantial number of these women may 
later need to work to help support their families. Indeed their ^ * 
previously mentioned change i^^ttitude toward worlc after the birth 
of a child suggests as much. Black women graduates who had children 

s 

perhaps^exhibited. greater realism as to the impprtance of their 
edonomic contribi^tion ; the majority continued to work. It is probable 
that black dropouts, many of whom were ^not married * had great 
difficulty in finding ^Jobs that would support themselves and their 
childten and hence turned to welfare instead. This i^ discussed . . 

further ^elow, - - ^ 

Among women without children large differences in labor force 
participation between graduates and dropouts are also apparent. These 
di/feroncea may reflect in part the higher^ probabili ty that dropouts 
are pregnant or arc married and playing a liou^cwite ruin, DiffcronceLi 
in the difficulty of finding work, reflectfed in tm^ unemploymnnt rates 
shown in Tabl^' b, may also^erve to depre;.;s thf? labor force participation* 
of dropouts . 



For a subsLantial number of young wDmen who wAnt to work earl 
experiences in the ^abor market after leaving: ochool are not encQuracinc 
The high unemployTnent rates of drDpouts have alrnady been mentioned. 
In addition, black women were much more likely to bo unemployed^ than 
white wornen at the saine level of education. ^ I^early half of black 
dropouts who wanted to w^k failed to find jobs durini^ the early 
months after laavinc school. 

Wheri they diu find work, di^opQUtu receivea lovoi' wan*^- on average 
and were muchsmore likely than craduuteL^ to be enployL/d in i^ervice 
occupations.^^ (uee Table 8) In addition, fewer dropouts tiian 



graduates held full time Jobs. Interestingly, the waces of black 
and white j^^B at the same educationai levels differed very little. 

^%l:ilo black ^P^at03 were somewhat le^i; likely to huld wnite uuilar 
Jobs than were white graduates ^ they received s^ichtly hicher average 
pay, perhaps reflecting their more freuuent emp..oyTnent In rc]^J^ively 
well-^paid operative Jobs. At least at thii: life cycle point, it appears 
that educatiori mcyre than race playy the dominant role in de termi ni n^ 
labor market, juccecc-^at leant fur those wlio are emp-h^yed, 

ThUu, even in tlipK^arr:;N^iT;orithn after leavinr :jc:.jl1, c n.Cu. ;.t 
anl nradsat-.-: -.r M.- two race.; wvru ^ ■mn^irriec on ]nit^/ oltr'T'OO, 
cources, to snn::;:ar i ze ; tht= of''-^At i::-,U: rity '0' wn:t»- /o-LrcO-o: voo^' 
workiri:, n..Jt of th-::: lu wnit-^ .;..:oir ■ . - no :0 i > r,.o r^.y - . 
percentage na i cnillron^ th.jjc with cniadren oenei'a.ily .it.wppini 
working;. :-\jra boick nradii-ites tAuu. wni^e /ovicunt*'.; n:.iu oiii.lioo., 
tiut or^-iit nii,'. vlij C'jntln.^jJ to w^no^ .'.-oc w^ rK , th-y ' o-: ;-o' 1 '0 = cl-u 



much more unempio;n:ient than did white ^^raduate:: , but wiiei' they did Tin 
work, their jC3bs were comparable to thoLie of white graduates. Over 
half of the whitc: ciropoutB were not Ir. the labwr force, rnb:Jt aarmoniy 
because or the bi rtn or expected hi rtii o^' elil ldreru Thoue -^-zho wanted 
to work experience i hlch raten of \ii.^mployment . fne Jobs, they could 
find were often part t i::,. n:,.} ^e u.-oio ly ....j.; pay ti.-o tnat of 

Craduates. hearly hdlf of black dropouts had children oriu most of 

m 

these women wert- rrit neektn^: work, oiild car'-^ r^^nnors i L i ties 
tor^euher wltir hich unemfoloynorit rates and .Low payinn Jobs aproirehtly 
caused mauy eiack dropouts to renaln out of the labor market. With 
this profile of tne eai'ly postschool periods, we will i^o on to 
c^.oslder t\w Loooer term experlt/uces of oi^^duaLes and dr'ip^.nit . 

oradua tes and " Dr- )pout.i y^rt-r Five Vua ro 

We du not at> present Jiave data to follow the later experiences 
of tne conurt we have Just described, To investi{^ate the effects of 
droppiri^ out of school and of early labor narket experience, we 
present data on a sli^;htly older nohort of wornun, who were lo to 22 
and not eni'ol Jtja in school in loub . It shuuln "ut- re;;iui:inL:r-.^d that: 
tne exper I- ricf 4-; nf tnis r)Pi-:'r cohorn i r: tliC' ytjux' att^M' scnuoi .leavln/^ 
rr.ay iiavv' b'^'U. oLlohtly ditrer^-nl fi'o::, tit^o- of \,rj: y /jio^/r j'.ur:u't, 

lcsciob*.-d anov'/, in j'artlcular^ uiu^mpooyin^^o ^ ro^ -s lyr O'^MiaO'^rs 

- - I 

w\'r'e f^aiMral ly i 'W'-r in p^n^-tj; p-.'ron r ii-in in 'i.- ; r.^'f ^, y-:i.Te: . 

On tne utuur nand, biack w-jniun probiibly ]u±d Powur oppo t ojil L L dn fur 
wnitu CNyior^ • nrj) b ^./si^ai in ih'* L::%vll^n- p'^riol. 



:n 1966, tFK->n to ■ v^.>u!' o:aj had natltjrnj jf lubur :\.i'co 
participatiGn that were ^eneraliy similar to thoLje previou:::ly duGcribed 
for youn/:' vcrr.or. hi tho flrjt poGt::c-h jol y-ar, .I'lio Kr-ru. majority of 

w-re not. By l^/;^3, when Ihey were In tiicir ::]iu^twtvntio j , alJ ^yuupo 
except white dropouts iiad lower levu^j labor furcu ^.artiuipuLiun 
than befGre. wh: :,n-. -'n-o.y-.- w-->-; ::v-r. '- 

The t:-:ir;r or' on J : e-irir.i: wan o-h-ar:y a :vi.:or r^a'^tor affeotirj^ 
pattyrno o:" j ar t : ■ i pati nr: . In a!: ^^ruuic^, nniny vo:nen wh<. naa tuvir 
firjt child uelwoen l-^6d a:;a 1973 Iiv.ped out of tno labor tvirce at 
tni:;^ time, hut :>.ack woriun were aiyxin leno likely to ^t^i-^ working: 
taan were wniv-- v;o::i'-n. ._:on.o of tn.j wnlte vomeri wh^ a.r-a_iy o^^o 
ca-^lar^^r. oy l^>o:^ ^oid r^j^entt;:'- d tof; ;uuur il.rec hy . ' ■ ■ ^ ar^o^ i' .^ 
vere more iikvly ^o rv = er.tor than [^laiduaten, y-::rharoi r'-dMeetino 
greater flnanoia., n^^-nj. Blank women w?;:. airoany loid '-ni t^rer. in Inod, 
on the utr.oi^ inui i , !"aLh-^d tn Inarea::^- their .auor f'ojajt^ rart 1 c It at 1 on 
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^ It..- 



. 1 . '1 



]:icr\ ar-'i lour "^'/r:n n^''C'L\ 



5 .^liH 



^ QL) 



j^iicr vou^h vitr. more exLensivt^ .'Ob exi 



ind^ea, for tnin rea^nri, theae youtri -, if anyt.hinft^ are mor^ In nepd o!" 
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Table 1 . ii^'rc;.;:;: '':.:n-cting \:od t. Ar^ 3 by I^a-'-^ r^hool ;linpletLo!; ;''ifus, Chili ;':atu;i 'liriial ItatUi 
S 







■Iralua't; 


11 i 


h clill 


;ut;io;,t 


child 


'■'arried \ 


lever carried 


Iropouts Gradiiaieg 


Iropouts 


Graduates jropcuts Graduatee ] 


)^igijts Gradijates 




































M,l 


39, G 




,19.5 




i After leaving 


29.0 


36,1 


18,3 


31.0 


i:'.6 




I'lo 






'3li ^ 






•'.5 




!^n.l 


10,3 


'1.1 




3 1,1 


]%2 


^ 31. B 




















"\ 




Before l-ivin;: 




T6,^ 








11. ' 




■' 








61.;: 


15.2 




. T5.3 


10 Ji 


ii.i 






ul.3 


T2.9 






T0,0 


65.i 


112 


5^..c 




11,3 






0^^ J 



;,0'IE: l^'f-'re leaving references the iast interview date nefc;- loavir.f; ::nool, After ieavltr bd vvcira 

a;'t'!r r'jferen.";^ l;.e first xid r"ijo;,ii i:r,"rvieu date:! af^er ietvlnf :t:!;C':G. * 

G;i;:,;Gh ;:ii;e3 are as roUown; 1^4 wl^te^dretouts i/ith ciilli, 33 white KanMol aKt^'^atg, '^1 '/rA'j- rraduat^i: with 
ehi! j, waitt? rarrid graduates, ^hid dropoutfi with child| ^i^t black :ia-ricd drorciitr;, "3 black rraduatw 
■ vith child, and ^? mrfM black rraftntes, 



0" 

4 J 



0' 
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2 Reason for Dropping Out of Hi^School by Race 



Whltt-,.. . B14ck 



Number of respondents 98 106 

Percent ' 100.0 10^. 0 

Work-related k _g g g 

Marriage or pregnancy"'' . 55.6 62.0 

Disliked 21.14 9.^ 

Other • 18,1 20. t_ 



NOTE: Excludes reason not available. 

1 Pregnanoy or fhildren accounted for 6.9 percent of the whiti 
reasons and I46.T percent of tKs blaok reasons. 



Table 3 School Return Plans for High School Dropouts by Rade 

Bnd Reason Dropped Out of School 



Return plans 



Reason for leaving 



Nmber of 
respondents 



Total 



Yes 



No 



White 

Marriage or pregnancy 

Disliked 

Other 

Black 

Marriage or pregnancy 

Disliked 

Other 



98 


,100.0 


3k. k 


65.6 


56 


• 100.0 


hk.6 


55. U 


20 


100.0 


23.7 


T6.3 


22 


100.0 


19.8 


80.2 


106 • 


100.0 


61*. 0 


36.0 


66 


100.0 


67.1* 


32.6 


11 . 


100.0 


97.1 


1+2.9 


29 


100,0 


59.1 


U0.9 



2U 

Table ' Reason for Taking Training by Race and School Coi^letion Status 



White Black 
Reason for training " — ^ — ^ 

Dropouts Graduatas Dropouts Gradusies 



Number of respondents 


15 


172 


28 


79 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


To obtain vork 


,29.2 


39.3 


hk.5 


50. li 


To imfirove current Job situation 


0.0 


14.9 


20. h. 


17.1 


To get better job 


0.0 


8.1 


0.0 . 


6.2 


Wanted to continue education 


55.1* 


18.0 


lit. 5 ■ 


17.1 


Need it, worthwhile 


6.2 ■ 


T.,1 


3.8 


5.h 


Other ' ' 


9.2 


12.7 


16.8 


3.1 



25 




Table 5 Percent of fl^nees Completing Training by Race and School 

Cwnpletion Status 









Training status 








Number of 
respondents 


Total 


Completed 


Didn^t 
complete 


Still 
enrolled- 


Don't know 
completion 
status 


White 














* Dropouts 
Graduates 


15 
172 


100,0 
100,0 


39,5 
66,6 


15.8 


10,1 
16,5 


6.5 

1.2 


Black 














Dropouts 
Graduates 


28 
79 


100,0 
100,0 


^U.o 
50,8 


16,3 
17,0 


39,7 
26,3 


0.0 
5.9 



1 Includes some who were still enrolled as of 1973 survey. 
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Table 6 ^bor Forca Participation and Unemploj^ent Rates in the 
10 Months Before and After Leaving School; High School 
Graduates and Dropouts by Race* 



White ' Black 





Dropouts 


GraduateB Dropouts 


Gradu^ 


ates 






Labor force participation rate 






Before 


38. U 


53.7 25.1 


■ 1*0, 


.9 


After 


" , I45.3 


. '7T.3 i*3.8 


72, 


,2 






Unemployment rate 






Before 


31.7 


16,2 1*0.9 


29. 




After 


27.6 


18 . 9 -1+9.5 


29. 


1 



a Sample sizes are as follows for the period before and after leaving 
school respectively: white dropouts, ll*6 and 163; white graduates, 
607 and 725; black dropouts, 131 and 196; black graduates, 25I4 and 
286. • . ^ ■ 
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Table 7 



Labor Foret Participation Rates After Leaving School by 
Presence or Absence of Children- GriLduates and Dropouts 

by Race^ , U 







White 


Black 




Dropout 


Graduate 


Dropout Graduate 


Jfith child 


25*0 


36.5 


33.9 65.7 


Without child 


59.7 


82,5 ' 


5k:k 75.6 


a Sample sizes for womt 


rn with i 


Lnd without childr^ 


in are: white dropouts. 


TO and 113; white gri 


iduates , 


82 and 6^3; black 


dropouts, 88 and 88; 


irt?lack graduates , 92 i 


md 19 k. 












V, 



28 



Table 8 Occupation, Wage and Hours Worked at Job Held ■ 

in First Survey Week After Leaving Schools High 
School Graduates and Dropouts 



White 



Black 



Occupation 


Dropouts 


Oraduates 


Dropouts 


Oraduates 






Percent 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0" 


100.0 


White collar 


37.1 


72.0 


25.9 


56.5 


Blue collar 


16.7 


. 10.8 ■ 


18.0 


19.9 


Service 


1*6.2 


17.2 


56.0 


23.5 


Full time Job 


51.7 


70.8 


55.9 


70.2 


Mean wage^ 

Number of respondents? 


2.33 


2.6l 


2.29 


2.71 


51 


1+15 


h5 


. 133 



a In 1975 dollars. 

b For occupation and percent full tima^ number of respondents 
reporting wages were slightly smaller in each category; 



Table 9 Labor ForGe Psirticipation Rates in 1968 and 1973 
by Prtsence of Children i Graduates and Dropouts 
Who Were l8 to 22 Years Old in 1968 



29 



White 



Black 



Year 
















Dropout i. 


Graduates 


Dropout m 


Graduates 








Total 


sample^ 




1968 


• 


37.1 


70.^4 


1*5.3 


75.5 


1973 




kk,6 


35.7 


hO.l 


69.5 


Nmnber of 


respondents 


219 


615 


172 


170 








Child in 


1973. only 




-1968 




58.6 


80.6 


66.0 


80.0 


1973 




26.3 




1+6.3 


65.5 


Number of 


r e s p o n d e n t s 


50 


272 


32 ^ 


61* 








£hi 1 d i n 


^oth years 




1968 




30.0 


( 371 1 


lih.7 


65.7 


1973 




hi, 3 




39.0 


62.3 


Number of 


respondents 


139 


( 171 


113 


68 


a Includec 


womoii without 


(J hi 1 '1r^n^*f 


r either yo 
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. Table 10 



Occupational Distribution in I968 and 1973 of Women 
VTho Worked at Both Dates and' 1973 Occupational 
Diitribution V/omen Eaploytd in 1973 Only^ 



Occupation 




.White 




Black 


Dropout; 


B Graduate: 


B Dropouts 


Graduates 




1968 


occupation i 


Women efflployed both years 


Total 

Vhite collar 
Blue collar 
Service 


100.0 

25.6 
38,2 
36,3 


100,0 
70,3 
^ 15.1 
1^.5 


100,0 

1^4,0 

29.7^ 
56.3 


100.0 

. 33.8 
30.6 
■ 35.6- ■ 




1973 


occupation : 


Women enployed 


both jrears 


Total 

White collar 
Blue collar 
Service 


100,0 

38.8 

36,8 

2h.k 

— — - .-% — = — 


100,0. 

70.9 

15,0 
1^,2 


100 . 0 
22. 9 
36.8 ■ 
kO.k 


100.0 

55.7 

26.5 
17.8 






Employed in\ 1973 only 




Total 

White GOllar 
Blue collar 
Service 


100.0 

36,^ 

23*5 


100,0 
*63.3 

12,7 
2U,1 


100.0 
14.3 

51. -2 
3k, 5 


100-. 0 
35.7 

58.9 
13.3 


Sample sizes for women 
are: white dropouts, 3 
^ black dropouts, 32 and 


employed both years and in 1973 only 
;5 and ^45; white graduates, 228 and 90^ 
31; black graduates, 73 and 39, 



Table 11 Mean Wage in 1968 and 1973* High School Graduates 



^ White Black 



Year 


Dropouts 


Graduates Dropout's 


Qi^l^Btes 


* ■ 




> 

Employed both years. 




1968 


2.17 


2,83 2.0& 


2.66 


1973 


3.UU 


3.7it 2.85 


'3.3U 


Number of respondents 


25 


196 ■ 25 


66 






Employed in 1973 only 




1973 


2,77 


3.05 2.58 


3.13 


rJumber of respondents 


38 ' 


7^ 28 



a Wages are in 1975 dollars. 
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T4ble J.2 Percent Reeelvlng Welfare In 1973; High School 
Graduates smd Drop^ts Who Had Children in Each 



White ■ Blaak. 



Drop6uts Graduatti Dropouts Graduates 



_ _ Percent 

Wi^^llU^I d r e 



Both years l8,0 3.2 ^ kB,3 '^25,9 

1973 only 25.6 6.8 35,.9 17.9 

Total 20,0 5.^ k5,5 21. g 



a Sajnple sizes are approximately the same as those shown for each 
group in Table 9. 



Foot not ©E 

• ■ "> ' 

^"Dropouts" In this paper references young women who left 
sehool before conpleting high school and had not con^leted high 
school by 1973* "High school graduate'' refere to young women who 
graduated from high Bchool but had not .completed any years of GOllige 
by 1973 'and were not enrolled lin school as of the 1973 survey date. 

The interviews with thesejyomig WOTen have continued beyond 
the 1973 interview ro\md. RtJ^tiyely brief telephone interviews 
have been accomplished ic 1975 and 1977 and a lengthy personal 
interview wai edtapleted' in early 1978. Additional interviews with 
this cohort will be accomplished in 1980, 1982 and 1983,. Since only 
.data from the brief 1975 interview are currently available , we have 
confined ourselves to the years from I968 through *1073 in this paper. 

The National ^ngitudinal Surveys also include continuing 
interviews with three other cohorts: men U5 to 59 and lU to 2U 
years of age when first interviewed in I966 and women aged 30 to 

years when first interviewed in 1967* For a complete description ' 
of the surveys s sea "The National Longitudinal Surveys Handbook" 
(Coli^bus, Qhio' The Ohio State University^ Center for Hiirian Resource 
Research), 1977^ 

^Indeed 4 a careful examination of published employment data 
indicates th^t ^ while one can ascertain labor force status for teenagers , 
by race and sex, race and enrollmant status ^ ancrs^ex and enrolliaent 
status, one cannot find published employment statistics by race, 
sex and enrollment status, 

U 

In the authors' opinions 5 there is no literature which significantly 
clarifies this causal issue* Sea the discussions in Phillips Cutrights 
"Timing the First Birth: Does it Matter?" in Journal of Maj^riage and 
the Family 85 (November 1973) :585-^95* 

^Chapter 1 of Frank Mott et al,^ Year 5 f o r__D_eGi s 1 0 n ^ volume IV 
( Columbus s Ohio: Center for Human Besourca Research, 1977) highlights 
in somewhat greater detail some of the prospective attitudinal * 
dimensions. ^ 

All estimates in this paper are wedghted estimates, Gamplo 
sizes indicated in tahles are^%he unweighted number of cases* 

L* Baslyn^ "Notes on the Role of Choice in the Psyeholo^ of 
Women*" Daedalus 93 ( I96U ) ^ 700^10 ; and Marion Gross Sobol, "Commitment 
to Work," in Work! ng__Mo^her_s^ Lois Wladis Hoffman and F. Ivan Nye, 
(San Francisco! Jossey Boss ^ 1975) provide additional evidence 
consiEtent with this premise* 



3 



' . ' ' ' . ■ . . ■ ■ ; 3k 

I The' subset of women ineluded in this, figure consist of all women 
in the young woman's cohort who had either dropped out of high school ' 
or had COTpIeted high ichool but not attended collie, as of nine 
months before the 1973 eurvey date* Essentially ^ it represents^ a 
month by month matching of their school leaving date and the date of 
birth of their' firs^ child~if they have had one. 

9 

If one exajnines the high school completion rates of young women 
who are not enrolled in school by age 20 > one finds that 36 percent of 
' those young women who had a first birth before age 19 completed high 
school compared with 87 percent for those who had not had a birth* ^ 
There were no major raci^ differences in this regard suggesting that 
it is racial variations in childbearing patterns that are associated 
with high school dropout rates rather than race-specific differences 
in attitudes toward school completion. 

"^As of IJJSs an insignificant proportion cf the black and white 
high school dropouts had .returned to school--5 percent of black and 1 
percent of white dropouts*' * 

11 ^ 

For a .discussion of the greater black than white female 

contribution to fajnily income, see Frank L* Mott.^ *'The NLS l^ature 
Women -s Cohort: A Socioeconomic OYerview," a paper delivered at 
the Secret of L^or-s Invitational Conference on the National 
Longitudinal Surveys of Mature Women, Jajwa^ 26, 1978 ^ V/ashlngton, 

12 ' \ 

One disconcerting note in this regard relates to the knowledge 

that black less educated women have been withdrawing from the labor 
force in increasing proportions .in recent years, reflecting a lack 
of reasonable^paying job opportunities for women with limited Job 
skills. This is happening in spite of their intense desire to remain 
employed for both economic and psychological reasons. See Frank. L* 
Motti^ "Racial Differences in Female Labor Force Fart icipat ion r Trendy 
and fmpliGations^ for the Future," Center for Human Resource Research 
Special Report, 'forthcc/mi n^s . 

s 

^^Hiile oiir labor forces and unemployTnent estimates are more 
disaggregated than those of the published Current Population Survey, 
to the- extent our data sqts can be compared, our graduate -dropout 
results are consistent with the direction of more recent CP.C. 
fj L f f erantials , for ux^iffiple, Anno UcDnurjill Youn;:, ":'lu'i^:^Kt;i , 

graduates and ^ir'opfjuta; the labor market, 0('tut)f:.r P^fO," Mc'Ml h \y 
Labor Review IQO {July 1977):^0^^3. 
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Ik * - ^ . 

For a more detailed discusslen of some of these dimensional 
sea H|r^ert|S. Pau^nes and*Antoew I. KoheHj "Labor JIarket Ej^erleneea 
of NQfacollWga Youth I A Longitudioal Analyeli,'" In From School to Work 
/t.t^_ D.C.I U,S. Govei^^ent Printing Office, 197|) . ' 

^^^^ Employ^^t and Training Report of the President 1977 
(Washington, DrC. r U.S. Government Printing 'Office , 19771, Table 

'^^This lisue'li also hlghllghttd in'Mott et al, , Years for 
Decision , volume Chapter 1* ^ " 



17™^ j r 

Tne pereentags^of graduates who were employed increaead from 
50.8 in 1968 to 58, U fh 1973. The eorresponding figures fbr dropouts 
were 32.9 and 3^.0. J ^ 

18 \ 

That this labor force withdrawal is^ in all likelihood, more 
the result of lack of Job availability than lack of ' desire by the ^ 
many black less educated vomen who left the labor force also . 
supported in Mott, ^'Racial Differences in Female Labor Fprce Participation, 

19- 1^ 

The dynamics; BXid consequences of this marital disruption process 
are discussed in depth in Frank L. Mott and Sylvia F. Moore, "The 
Determinants a.nd Consequences of Marital Disruption,-* Chapter 7 in 
Mott et al . 5 Years for Decision , volume U . 

' * 

\ 20 

X This result is confirmed in a more extensive analysis of factors 
affecting wages of young women In Randall H. King, "The Labor Market 
Consequences of Dropping Out of High School," Ph. D/ dissertation The 
Ohio State University J 1978. 

^^Howard NrTullarton, Jr. and Paul 0, Plain, "New Labor Force 
Projections to 1990," Special Labo r Force Report 1977 / LKB. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

22 - - _ ^ , 

U,S. Bureau of the Census, Current Papulation Reports , Series P^20, 

No. 158, December 19* 1966, "Educational Attainment": March 1966 and 

1965"; ana Series P^20, No. 31^, December 1977 , "Educational Attainment 

in the'Uhited States: March 1977 and I976." 
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